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risk Hawthorne was effectually preserved in his New
England home. Having to abandon the poetry which is
manufactured out of mere external circumstances, he was
forced to draw it from deeper sources. With easier means
at hand of enriching his pages, he might have left the mine
unworked. It is often good for us to have to make bricks
without straw. Hawthorne, who was conscious of the
extreme difficulty of the problem, and but partially conscious
of the success of his solution of it, naturally complained of
the severe discipline to which he owed his strength. We
who enjoy the results may feel how much he owed to the
very sternness of his education and the niggard hand with
which his imaginative sustenance was dealt out to him.
The observation may sound paradoxical at the first moment,
and yet it is supported by analogy. Are not the best cooks
produced just where the raw material is the worst, and
precisely because it is there worst ? Now, cookery is the
art by which man is most easily distinguished from beasts,
and it requires little ingenuity to transfer its lessons to
literature. At the same time it may be admitted that some
closer inquiry is necessary in order to make the hypothesis
probable, and I will endeavour from this point of view to
examine some of Hawthorne's exquisite workmanship.
The story which perhaps generally passes for his master-
piece is c Transformation,' for most readers assume that a
writer's longest book must necessarily be his best. In the
present case, I think that this method, which has its con-
veniences, has not led to a perfectly just conclusion. In
c Transformation,' Hawthorne has for once the advantage of
placing his characters in a land where ' a sort of poetic or
fairy precinct,' as he calls it, is naturally provided for them.
The very stones of the streets are full of romance, and he
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